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Original. 


Tue storm had subsided, and the high smooth waves 
of the Atlantic rose and fell like the bosoms of panting 
deers, after an escape from the worrying hounds. The 
winds had gone by, and silence sat enthroned upon the 
billows of the ocean, like Rome on her seven hills. The} 
tired sea-birds sat demurely upon the face of the waters, 
like the elders of a Quaker meeting; and the setting 
sun seemed to repose on the blue, still waves of the| 
western horizon, like fallen Marius on the ruins of Car-|| 
thage. A weather-beaten ship rolled sluggishly to and 
fro on the calm sea, her useless sails flapping and snap- 
ping lixe an ambitious man out of office; while the un- 
manageable bark alternately turned up each side of her 
bottom, exposing her new copper to the departing rays 
of the sinking sun. Troops of porpoises could be seen 
in the distance rippling the glassy surface, and throwing| 
their black forms into the air, from which they fel! into 
the water with a splash that could be distinctly heard on 
board; while the sharp fin of a greedy shark occasion- 
ally projected above the wave, and marked his slow and 
stealthy course. The high spout of a fin-back whale 
might be seen intersecting the line of the horizon, or his 
dark flukes hovering for a moment in the air, like the 
passing thought of the tailor’s bill, on the heedless mind 
ofadandy. The ship might have been a vessel of four 
hundred and fifty tons. The clumsiness of her con- 
struction, and an air of carelessness, a want of neatness 
and order about her rigging, proclaimed her to be Eng- 
lish. The hands were busy about the shrouds and bow- 
sprit repairing the many little disasters which always 
attend a violent gale, while a number of well dressed 
passengers, sauntered about the quarter deck, or leaned 
listlessly over the side with eyes fixed on the monoto- 
nous deep, and hearts far away. The Captain, a red- 
faced mariner of forty five, whose good looks did credit 
to the ale and roast beef of the mother country, was 
standing on the hen coop, abaft the wheel, with eyes in- 
tently fixed on something in the distant horizon, which 
the setting sun rendered visible in that quarter. | 

‘Do you see the land, Captain?’ inquired a portly old| 
gentleman, among the passengers, whose ample calves'| 
were well covered with gaiters, and whose general ap-| 
pearance camimanded respect. 

‘Not yet, Mr Dudley,’ returned the seaman, ‘I was 
trying to make out the Bermudas. The broad side of; 
America will noi dodge us in the same manner as this) 
infernal little island that plays at bo-peep with every 
navigator who passes it.’ 








‘But, Captain, you see something, if I am not a no- 
vice in physiognomy,’ said a spruce young man, step-| 
ping up to the side of the Captain. ‘By my soul, I) 
should like to know it, if there is anything to be seen, 
for the monotony of this long voyage has given me a. 
night-mare which I am willing to have broken by any 
occurrence whatever!’ 

The elder gentleman looked full at the other, as he 
pronounced these words, and said, with a smile of bit- 
terness, ‘That monotony, Sir, wil: be broken up when} 
we reach the land, and every one goes about his own! 
business.’ The rugged Captain did not seem to notice| 
this observation, but the youth colored to his very brow, | 
and looked very much as if he would be willing to recall 
what he had said. 

‘No apology, Sir,’ said Mr Dudley, seeing that the 
young man was about to speak, ‘I have lived iong 


| 
through the medium of unguarded expressions, than set || 
| 


speeches. There may be one who is not old enough | 
to draw that distinction.’ 

The youth was prevented from replying by a sudden 
movement on the part. of the Captain, who sprang into 
the mizen rigging, and ascended to the top, at the same 
time calling on the steward to bring his spy-glass. The 
passengers at once exhibited signs of deep interest, for 
the most trifling incident on shipboard is always seized 
upon by the passengers as a relief from the dull uni- 
formity of a sea voyage. The heads of some three 
score Irish emigrants began to bubble out of the steerage 
hatchway, like a boiling pot of potatoes. Silk gowns 
rustled in the companion way, the rough tars murmured 
among themselves, and the man at the helm, — whose 
office was, at this time a sinecure,—leaned upon his 
wheel, and looked wondrous wise. ‘I say, Bill,’ said 
one of the tars, to a shipmate who was helping him put 
a strand in the fore-sheet, ‘ what does the old man see ?’ 
‘ The Islands, I s’ pose,’ returned Bill; ‘you know he 
expected to see them at sundown!’ 

‘Have the officers got a lunar to-day?’ inquired the 
other. , 

‘I think not,’ said Bill, ‘the moon was not out long 
enough, but I s’ pose they can tell something by the log.’ 

‘I would n’t trust it,” replied the elder tar, ‘we might 
go ashore to-night, and all hands be lost in spite of the 
log.’ 

‘This is an unlucky ship!’ said Bill; ‘ that’s well 
known, and I believe we ’ve got a Jonah on board.’ 

‘ And who is your Jonah?’ asked the other.’ ‘ You 
don’t mean Yankee Sam ?’ 

‘Not I,’ returned bill, ‘Sam is a good fellow, though 
he be a Yankee, and his bull ’ —— 

‘Was half water, like every thing else that belongs to 
America?’ said the veteran, twisting up his yellow lips} 
intoa hard smile. ‘ Now Sam is a great crony of yours| 
because he can sing a song, and spin a good yarn; but I| 
like to see a man at the weather earing in the middle 
watch, when the darkness is so thick that you can cut it 
with a knife, and the wind blows so hard that it takes 
twelve men to hold the captain’s hair on!’ 

‘Well, and isn’t Sam such a one?’ asked Bill; ‘ Have 
you forgot last night, when Sam and I went out to furl 


ploughed the seas for thirty years, and have chawed up 
|a dozen pound of candles in getting my soundings, in 
‘my time, but lalways made it a rule to say nothing about 
ithe passengers. I advise you to let them alone.’ Just 
ithen, the bell struck, and the man at the helm was re- 
lieved. The crew, who had left off work, huddled 
jaround him, as he came forward, and inquired what the 
| Captain had been looking at. 
‘It’s nothing but a sail,’ answered he. ‘The old man 
can’t make her out, but he takes her to be a small craft. 
‘Let fall the fore-sail!’ cried a loud voice from the 
quarter deck. ‘Up there, Bill, and overhaul the bunt- 
lines!’ shouted the chief mate, coming forward to the 
fore-castle. 
‘Board the main tack!’ cried the Captain —‘ Lay 
aloft, one of you, and loose the maintop-gallant sail.’ 
| All hands were, in a moment, busied in making sail, 
during which operation they found time to look out upon 
|the water, and saw by the distant ripple that a light 
| breeze was moving over the face of the deep, toward 
the ship. By the time the canvass was spread the wind 
‘struck the vessel, and she slightly leaned upon one side 
| while the sails swelled to the breeze, and the foam curled 
| around the prow.. The faces of the passengers bright- 
;ened, and congratulations passed from one to the other. 
| Night drew on apace, and the gale freshened, until the 
| weather cathead was washed with the flying spray. — 
Still the Captain evinced no disposition to slacken sail, 
|notwithstanding that the mate, by frequent glances aloft, 
jendeavored to direct his attention to the bending top- 
mast’s. The Captain remained on deck later than was 
‘his usual wont; and instead of ordering any of the sail 
‘to be struck, showed a strong inclination at every lull in 
the breeze, to increase it. The passengers had nearly 
‘all slunk below to their rolling pillows, and the watch 
chad been set some time. The first mate retired, and the 
,second mate took the charge of the first watch. As 
‘soon as he come on deck, he looked aloft, and cried, 
|‘Stand by to double reef the topsails!’ The Captain 
stepped out from behind the mizen-mast, and counter- 
‘manded the order. The mate instantly stepped over to 
‘the leeward, and bade the men to go forward again. He 
paced the deck with quick steps, alternately looking at 
the rigging, and at the Captain, in the utmost perplexity 


} 
} 








the jib; I tell you, out on that stick it blowed like seven | 
men, and the jib whopped over several times and buried | 
Sam and me completely up; but he mastered the sail | 
with one hand, and held me on with the other, for I was 
well nigh slipping my wind, at that time?’ | 

‘If you had, it would have been no great loss to the| 
ship’s company,’ returned the other, ‘for I believe you! 
are the Jonah after all!’ | 

‘Ah, now, Ben! you are too hard there!’ cried the, 


It’s that young lady that all the hands thinks is so hand- | 


some —the one in the green frock, with red hair and} 
small feet. You know she only comes on deck evenings | 
and mornings, and then she looks so mournful that 
’t would break the heart of a brickbat!’ 

‘Out upon you fora Patrick!’ exclaimed the rough 
tar, ‘who ever heard of a woman being a Jonah ?’ 

‘Why Ben, did you never hear of a she-Jonah, as well 
as a he one?’ asked Bill. ‘I’m sure Ihave. Why this 
young lady came on deck one night when I was at the 
helm, and she thought there was nobody near her, and 
she began talking to herself like a minister. It was as 
pretty as a book to hear her talk, and all about love, and 
the moon and stars. I was scared out of my wits.’ 

‘Look here, young man,’ said Ben, pausing in his 





enough to know that the heart is more easily read 





work, and looking fixedly at his companion, ‘I’ve 


. i 
novice. ‘But I’ll tell you who I’ve had an eye upon.— || 


}— until, no longer able to contain himself, he walked to 
the mainmast, near which the hands were sitting, and 
said to one of the sailors, ‘I should like to know what 

has got into the old man. He carries sailasif the devil 

was in chase of him. Thunder and Mug! it makes my 
flesh creep!’ 

| ©The Yankee girls are drawing us, to a dead sartinty,’ 

‘replied a tall raw-boned youth — ‘ they ’ve al! got hold of 

the rope. Lord, sir! how they twitch!’ 

Atthat moment, a heavy sea broke over the waist, 
and carried several of the sailors into the lee skuppers, 
while the rest were left sprawling on the deck, without 
,a dry shred upon their backs. 
| ‘Mind your helm, there, you young rascal!’ cried the 
Captain —‘ Mr B , send a man to the wheel.’ 
‘Take the helm, one of you,’ cried Mr B——, and 
| Yankee Sam walked aft. 

‘Well Bill,’ said Ben to the crest-fallen young sailor 
who had surrendered his station to Sam, ‘ you don’t 
jseem to know your duty.’ 

‘My duty! cried Bill, ‘I know my duty as well as the 

{old man does. We sha’n’t have a stick standing by 

| morning, if we goon atthis rate. If the main-top-gal- 

Jant-sail is taken in, the Captain may go aloft and furl it 

poet for all me, for I will not trust myself on the 
yard.’ 
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* Hout! tout! man —don’t begin to kick up a mutiny 
here at your age,’ said Ben, good-naturedly —‘ the boy 
may be right, and may be wrong. The Captain has not 
carried so much sail before this voyage.’ ‘So I think,’ 
said the second mate, overhearing him, ‘I must tell him 
about those top-sail sheets.’ 

‘Would it not be well to take a reef in the top-sails 
sir, said the mate addressing the Captain —‘ the sheets 
are only a temporary contrivance, and may not be able 
to stand this blow.’ 

‘ There are worse things in the world than a gale of 
wind,’ said the Captain in a querulous tone. ‘Send a 
hand up,to secure the sheets, if you like, but don’t stir a 
ray of canvass, until it goes through the bolt-ropes !’ 

‘Nothing very particular, I hope,’ said the mate in a 
tone of surprise. 

‘Yes, Sir, cried the Captain, turning short upon the 
young officer, and speaking between hisclutched teeth, 
‘my orders are very particular!’ 

‘Yes, Sir —yes, sir,’ answered the other walking 
briskly away, and dispatching a man aloft to lash down 
the clews of the top-sail. 

While these things were passing, the slightform of a 
youthful maiden had glided up the companionway, and 
now stood near the taffrail looking out upon the flashing 
waves, which had seamed the broad expanse of the 
ocean with ridges of fire. The Captain did not appear 
to notice the wayward girl, and the helmsman was too 
much accustomed to her practices to wonder at her pres- 
ence. A gentle sigh now and then wasted its balm upon 
the rough sea-wind, as it scattered her thick yellow locks 
and fluttered her garments; but as the light from the 
binnacle occasionally stole across her features, the calm 
serenity of her deep blue eyes, the smooth white forehead, 

and sweetly expressive mouth, bespoke the purity and 
intelligence of her mind: while the graceful ease of 
her motions and the feminine dignity of her bearing, 
proclaimed her good birth and high breeding. She had 
not long enjoyed the luxury of her solitary situation in 
an unfrequented part of the quarter deck, before a young 
man, wrapped in a cloak, ascended to the deck, and en- 
deavored to commence a conversation with the Captain. 
That gentleman did not appear to be in a sociable mood, 
and he soon grew tired of asking questions which were 
not fully answered. He lounged along toward the com- 
panionway, a short distance when his eye caught sight 
of the maiden, who appeared to recognise him at the 
same moment. but, by no means, with reciprocal satis- 
faction at the nocturnal rencounter. 


Advancing briskly, but respectfully to her side, the 





youth said in an under tone, ‘Has Miss Dudley, too, 
been driven from her berth by the violence of the waves ?| 
Surely this meeting is as unexpected to me, as it is propi- 
tious to my hopes.’ 

‘ All that is a matter of course,’ said the maiden, with | 
a forced laugh, ‘but pray Mr Jewett, can you tell me the| 
meaning of those bonfires by which we are surrounded, 
at this moment ? 

‘J have understood,’ replied he, ‘ that the fiery appear- 
ance of the sea-foam, in the night, is occasioned by small 
animals floating on the surface. But I hope that Miss, 
Dudley is not in the practice of passing her evenings in 
this manner. I should think it prejudicial to her health.’ 

‘J have suffered no injury from it,’ returned she, ‘but 
Iam willing to take your advice, and retire.’ 

‘Previously to her doing so, I would beg a moment’s 
attention. It seems asif Providence had thrown this 
opportunity in my way, and that I should be culpable if 
I did not make use of it.’ 

‘I repeat to you, Mr Jewett, that I'shall, on no occa- 
sion, refuse youa hearing, although I should suppose 
the subject to which you refer, had, already, been suffi- 
ciently discussed by you and me.’ 

‘It has, my dear madam,’ answered Jewett, ‘if one] 
discussions are always tobe the same. But, there is 
one view in which the subject may be regarded, which 
has not yet been presented to you.’ 

‘ Alas! Sir —I can look upon it but in one view.’ 


‘Consider, dearest lady, before you banish your ador- 
er forever from your presence. A few days, a very fom 
days, and we shall arrive at Charleston. Then, I can 
scarcely hope to see you more!’ | 


| 





Miss Dudley was silent, and the young man went on, 
‘You have left your native land in pursuit of a runaway 
lover, who, in leaving such perfection as yourself, has 
shown that he is unworthy of such a peerless jewel.’ 

‘If you are unacquainted with the causes of Lean- 
der’s leaving home,’ replied she, hastily, ‘it is high time 
that you were informed of them. I forgive the indeli- 
cacy of your insinuation, for I know too well the power 
of affection, to chide the waywardness of those who are 
blinded by its influence. I will not deny that the prin- 
cipal object of my visit to America is to search out my 
much loved Leander. My father is also deeply inter- 
ested in his fate.’ 

‘ His family is inferior to yours, Miss Dudley.’ 

‘But he is superior to his family,’ answered the stead- 
fast girl, with energy. ‘Else, why should -he have been 
driven from the paternal roof — Nay, interrupt me not 
— His father is a worldling, incapable of estimating the 
princely virtues of hisson. Such a mind as Leander’s 
could not bend to the arbitrary sway of gold, and bury 
itself beneath a heap of dross. His father, in an angry 
| moment, forbade him his house, and the youth immedi- 
‘ately sailed for America. We last heard from him in 
Charleston, and, understanding by a gentleman from 
that town, that he was ill-provided with the necessaries 
of life, we resolved to go in search of him. My father’s 
hall is open to him.’ 

‘But why should he have left you so suddenly ?’ 

‘He has pride, sir. He scorned to claim my hand be- 
fore he had provided himself with a home for his wife.’ 

‘Quite romantic!’ said the young man, with a sneer. 
‘It appears, however, that you are about providing a 
home for him.’ 





‘Would he accept of it,’ cried she, clasping her hands 
passionately, ‘I should be most blessed! Of his affec- 
tion I entertain no doubt; and he is too strongly assured 
of mine, to feel any misgivings, even if he knew of the 
frequent ‘particular communications’ with which you 
have honored me during this protracted and tedious pas- 
sage.’ 

‘One more word, enthusiastic loveliness, and I have 
done. Suppose you should find Leander sunk in the 
lowest depths of brutal degradation; suppose that being 
thrown friendless upon the world, he should have sought 
relief in the bottle; suppose you should find him a crim- 
| inal — suppose that in the moment of inebriation he had 
| struck down a fellow creature, and had been condemned 
/to a long imprisonment; suppose that theft, robbery had 
|been added to the list of his vices— would you then 
|prefer your Leander to me ?’ 

‘The woman that has once loved, loves forever; 
through good and evil report,’ said the maiden, ‘she 
clings to the only bosom whose beatings are in conso- 
|nance with hers. Crime, disgrace in the object of her 
| affection, excite only her pity, and add tenderness to her 
admiration. Oh! vain and sordid is that love that des- 
tiny has power to mar!’ 

‘Surely, madam, your ideas are very original. The 
‘penne of the world runs counter to your theory.’ 
| ‘The world!’ cried she, ‘I know no world, but that 
|of my own heart, and Leander is its only inhabitant!’ 
| ‘From what a treasure am I debarred; in being shut 
out from such love as yours !’ 
| ‘Yet you deem it possible that such love should be 
‘shaken! Could you turn the current of my affection, it 
| would be unworthy your acceptance !’ 
| The conversation of this ill-matched pair was here | 
| interrupted by the shrill cry of a sea-urchin, far above 
| heir heads, who bawled out, ‘sheet home the mizen top- 
| 
| 





i 


gallant-sail!’ A cry somewhat similar was heard in the 
forward part of the vessel; and amid the confusion of 
making sail, Miss Dudley descended to the cabin. Jew- 
ett now addressed the Captain again. ‘ You crack on 
her pretty roundly to-night, sir.’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ said the master restively, ‘ the breeze seems 
to be dying away. Very unfortunate, sir—very unfor- 
| tunate!’ 

‘Is there any necessity for this unusual expedition, 
sir?’ 

‘We have been at sea long enough,’ said the Captain, 
pacing the deck with such rapid strides, that the other 





‘Not short of provisions, I hope?’ followed up the in- 
quisitive young man. 

‘Not so short as we may be, to-morrow,’ said the Cap- 
tain, in atone which deterred the other from pursuing 
his interrogatories. 

The youth then began to descend the cabin stairs, 
when he was met by the first mate, cautiously Stealing 
on deck with two muskets in his hands, which, from the 
manner in which the officer carried them, he knew to 
be loaded. Jewett could not avoid suspecting that some- 
thing unusual was about taking place, and conjecture 
was wearied in vain, and he soon lost in slumber, the 
recollection of all that he had seen and heard. 

Early on the next morning, he was aroused by the 
fearful cry of ‘Pirates! pirates!! pirates!!!’ 

The gentlemen passengers sprang from their berths, 
and the ladies set up a cry of terror. On going on deck 
they discovered that the wind was quite light; the sails 
scarcely filled to the breeze. It was hardly day-light, 
but through the feathery darkness a small black schoon- 
er was discernible, not a mile astern, and cutting her 
| vapid way through the foaming surges with a celerity 
that seemed astonishing, when the feebleness of the wind 
was considered. 

‘She will be up with usin a twinkling” cried the 
Captain in a hoarse voice. ‘ This light wind has ruined 
us. How many of you are willing to fight?” At the 
same time a pile of muskets and cutlasses were brought 
on deck; while the howling of the Irish passengers, the 
shrieks of the ladies, and the curses of the crew, gave 
little promise of aregular defence. The Captain seized 
|his trumpet, and commanded silence; but, to the excited 
landsmen, his increased voice only had the effect to make 
them more sensible of their danger. All subordination 
was lost. The Captain threw down his trumpet in des- 
pair. He ordered the officers to carry the arms below 
again, as the sight of them would butirritate the pirates, 
when theycame onboard. An hour passed by as if Fath- 
er Time had taken passage in a balloon, and it was broad 
day-light. Theschconer was nearly within hail; the 
instruments of destruction protruded from her sides; 
| her deck was peopled thickly with armed men; and 
| from the mizen peake, the black flag, ornamented witha 
| death’s head and marrow bones, floated on the air. As 
she approached many of the passengers ran below —- 
but Miss Dudley and her father remained ondeck. Mr 
Jewett was not to be seen. 








‘Hard down the helm, and ease off the head sheets!’ 
cried the despairing Captain. ‘ Lay the main-yard to 
jthe mast! Good God! we cannot escape her; our only 
hope now lies in submission.’ 


The ship now lay stationary on the wave, and the pi- 
rate immediately ran her on board. The prow of the 
latter struck the ship, a little abaft the mizen rigging. 
The blood of every man on board the latter was chilled 
with horror, when he saw the ferocious countenances of 
| the savage invaders, as they prepared to spring upon the 
ship’s deck, with glittering swords in their hands. Miss 
Dudley hid her face in her father’s bosom, and he pre- 
pared to defend her to the last gasp. No sooner had the 
| pirates touched the ship’s deck with their feet, than they 
began their assault upon the passengers. One fierce- 
looking ruffian approached Miss Dudley, and was in the 
act of tearing a gold chain from her neck, whena youth 
whose appearance bespoke him to be the corsair chief, 
pressed the point uf his sword against the assailant’s 
bosom, and cried, ‘ Villain! the persons and property of 
the ladies are sacred —touch them on your peril!’ The 
wretch cowered and retreated; but Miss Dudley sud- 
denly turned her eyes upon the speaker, and, uttering a 
wild cry of agony, rushed, fainting, into his arms. 

‘Leander!’ cried Mr Dudley —‘ Oh! would that I had 
died before I saw this day !’ 


The pirate captain staggered back against the mizen- 
mast, overcome by this unexpected meeting. One of 
the corsairs, imagining that Mr Dudley had wounded 
his Captain, sprang upon him with a drawn dagger, and 
would have finished the old gentleman in an instant, 
had not Leander grasped him by the throat and hurled 
him into the lee scuppers. Leander immediately com- 
manded his crew to desist from further molestation. — 





could scarcely keep pace with him. 





They obeyed, and turned their wondering eyes on the 
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pallid countenance of their commander, the sinking||in a tone of agony that pierced every heart, ‘Oh! no, 


‘Whom have I the honor of entertaining?’ I asked, 


form of the lovely maiden, and the agonized brow of Mr||no, no,—this is a hideous dream that has been con-||as my visitant leisurely seated himself in a chair. 


Dudley. |jured up by those fiends yonder ’— pointing to the pi- 
‘Oh! my Leander! my Leander! is it thusI find you, 'rates—‘see how they glare upon us. Oh! take me 
after two long years of absence?’ said Miss Dudley||away, take me away!’ Then, seeming to be restored 
faintly, as she leaned upon the corsair’s shoulder. once more to a full consciousness of her situation, she 
‘You that might have been the glory of your family, drew a locket from her bosom, and, handing it to Lean- 
the pride of your country!’ said Mr Dudley,—‘ you} der, with one hand pressed upon her heart, she said, 
whose noble and generous nature would have scorned |‘here, Sir, I restore you this. It is your picture that you 
to wrong the meanest of your species! Oh! my boy,||gave me — you may recollect the time —butI have no 
would that I were in my grave !’ \use for itnow. Give it to your Spanish lady. Go, go, 
‘Hear me, my more than father— hear me, thou in- |go’ 
jured innocence, my poor, unhappy Adeline!’ cried | Covering his face with his hands, Leander rushed on 
Leander. ‘Blame not me, for what you behold, but _board his own vessel, and in a moment the ship’s deck 
rather the constitution of our nature. You say that I was completely cleared of the pirates. Adeline stood 
was once generous. Be itso. I thought no evilagainst||S0M€ moments, in death-like silence, watching the de- 
my neighbor —my heart was keenly alive to human) Parture of the schooner. Then, reeling toward her 
suffering in any shape. But, know you not that when| parent, she rested her head languidly on his bosom, and 
such a mind has been crushed by cruelty and injustice,|| faintly said, ‘take me below, my poor, dear father, for 
the sense of its wrongs is felt with double force? I was| Tam so unwell.’ That broken-hearted old man bore the 
banished from my home —I was cut off from inter-| Yielding form of his child to the cabin; but ere he had 
course with the society in which I had been nurtured. | laid her on her couch, her eyes were fixed in their sock- 
Oh! when a father can forget his child, what crime can} ts, and the most devoted heart that ever beat in woman’s 
that chiid commit that will not be outshaded by that}, bosom, had ceased to feel forever. 
father’s baseness? I was consigned to want. My high-|| ee 
toned ideas of elegance and splendor were condemned | 
to mingle with sordid contrivances to win my daily| 
bread! I was despised by the world because I was not) 
rich. It wasblind to all my merits, because they were! 
not gilded with gold! I became desperate. Circum-| 
stances have hardened my heart; and, if there be a fiend | 
in hell who can plunge deeper in wickedness than my-| 
self, it will only be because his opportunities are more 
enlarged.’ | 

















A NOCTURNAL ADVENTURE. 


Original. 














Sleep hath its own world, 

And a wide realm of wild reality, 

And dreams in their developement have breath, 
And tears, and tortures, and the touch of joy. 








Byron. 


|| Ir was a very inclement evening in December, that I 
‘Say not so, Leander,’ cried Adeline, sinking at his|| was sitting in my study, enjoying the comforts of a can| 
feet, ‘you cannot mean ii. It is contrary to your na-) of cider anda blazing fire. The silence was only bro-| 
ture. Speak to him, my father.’ | ken by the rain, as it pattered against my windows, or| 
‘As yet,’ said Mr Dudley, clearing his throat, ‘you. the wind whistling mournfully through the key-hole of 
have shed no blood. As yet, you are innocent of crime.!' the door. : 


: me ‘ The bell of my little clock, as it rang the 
I will make restitution, on your behalf, to those who! hour of twelve, reminded me that I had trespassed on | 
have been plundered by your men. Let them depart in! one hour of the time, usually allotted to ‘nature’s sweet | 
the piratical vessel. Go you to America with us, and I restorer, balmy sleep.’ After emptying the can, I quietly 
will insure you against punishment.’ threw myself back in my chair, placed my feet against! 

‘Yes!’ cried every passenger, ‘he shall not be ex-) the top of the stove, and was prepared to enjoy some 
posed, and should this affair ever leak out, we can give twenty minutes calm cogitation ere I retired. My 
such an account of his conduct as will save him from 
the law.’ | ing—the ‘ Philusophy of Sleep.’ The passage which I 

“You willnever again forsake your Adeiine!’ said) had last read, the truth of which struck me forcibly, was 
the imploring maiden. | this: A person’s natural character, therefore, or his 

‘Oh! Adeline! Adeline!’ exclaimed the pirate chief, pursuits in life, by strengthening one faculty, make it 
elasping his hands, as the cold sweat stood upon his’ Jess susceptible, than such as are weaker, of being over- 
flushed and agonized brow, ‘ had you answered my let-| come, by complete sleep; or if it be overcome, it awakes | 
ter, this would not have happened! A firm conviction | more rapidly from its dormant state, and exhibits its 
of your unfaithfulness—the supposition that you, too proper characteristics in dreams. 


aur u s— Thus, the miser 
had forsaken me in misfortune’ 


| dreams of his wealth, the lover of his mistress, the mu-| 
sician of melody, the philosopher of science, the mer- 
chant of trade, and the debtor of duns and bailiffs. In 
; like manner, a choleric man is often passionate in his 
with his clenched hand. ‘I sent it by your own foot- sleep; a vicious man’s mind is filled with vicious ac- 
man.’ tions; a virtuous man’s with deeds of benevolence; a 
‘That footman,’ said Mr Dudley, ‘was taken into) humorists with ludicrous ideas. Puguacious people 
your father’s employ, the day after you left. He had_)| often fight on such occasions, and do themselves serious 
been discharged by my daughter for making merry | injuries by striking against the posts of the bed, while, 
with your misfortune.’ | people addicted to lying, frequently dream of exercising 
‘My father!’ cried Leander, with a voice that roused their favorite vocation.’ | 
the very sea-bird from the wave —‘then has that more | My thoughts gradually became confused, as I endeav-| 
than monster damned both my soul and body — for, Oh!, Ored to assign causes for the strange and incoherent! 
Adeline! Adeline! a Spanish lady is, this moment, on eVents that had transpired in many of my own dreams. | 
board yon schooner, who has a lawful claim to call me, The subject had rather a soporific effect, for my eyes 
husband P | gradually closed, and my muscles lost their tension. — 
Mr Dudley clasped his hands, and exclaimed, ‘ then), The desk, chairs, and other pieces of furniture that were 
is my daughter undone!’ | placed around my room, seemed to fade away, and the 
Adeline at once assumed a different bearing. ‘Mar-| dark book case, which was distinctly before me, pre- 
ried!’ said she, in a moderate but tremulous tone. ‘God sented only a dim, shadowy outline. 
forbid that I should thus converse with the husband of|| Thad not been sitting long, when the latch of my door 
another.’ Then, encountering the gaze of her recreant|| was gently raised, and in walked a most singular per- 
lover, with a steady eye, and rather haughty mien, she | sonage. He wasa short, thick set, ruddy-faced fellow, 
said, ‘we must part—part immediately. Father, this is | witha curly head and large sleepy eyes. His only cloth- 
not he for whose sake we left our native land, and en-|, ing was a scarf, thrown loosely around him. He car- 
countered the dangers of a tempestuous ocean. He||ried a golden vase in his right hand, anda bunch of 
must be sought elsewhere.’ Then, losing suddenly the || poppies in his left. As he drew near, I saw the downy 
self-command which she had so far preserved, she cried || wings — emblematical of his celestial character. 





‘What letter!’ cried the now frantic maiden ; ‘ be as- 
sured that I received none — none — none.’ 
‘Amazement!’ cried the youth, smiting his forehead 





thoughts naturally returned to the work I had been read-|| you doubtless find very agreeable. You terrestrial bi- 


‘No less a personage than the god Morpheus,’ replied 
he, yawning twice as he spoke. 

‘ Ah! ah! then you are the divinity that portions out 
sleep to us mortals ? 

‘Why, not exactly. My reverend old father Somnus, 
of whom you have heard undoubtedly, often, is strictly 
the God of sleep. I am but an assistant to aid him, and 
as he never quits his bed, it is my duty to visit his subjects 
in the hour of repose, and manage the heterogeneous 
actions and events that they perform or witness in their 
slumbers.’ 

‘Ihave it now; you are the God of dreams. The 
Poets tell us that the dreams issue from your good fath- 
er’s court, through two gates—one of ivory and the other 
of horn; and that if they come through the ivory gate 
they are false; but if through the horn gate they are 
true.’ 

‘Poh! poh! that isa fiction of my own getting up. 
An ancient poet through my instrumentality, dreamed 
it. He then published it, and mankind were silly 
enough to believe him.’ 

‘But what was your object, good {Morpheus, in thus 
imposing upon us mortals? 

‘ The best reason in the world; that you might charge 
your unpleasant visions to a supernatural agency, rather 
than the true cause —your own habits of action and 
thought. You, yourselves, furnish the plot of the play, 
and the characters; I arrange the parts and paint the 
scenes. Toconvince you of this, I will, if you wish 
give you ocular proof. 

‘ Nothing would afford me more pleasure, most excel- 
lent Morpheus; but how and when will you furnish this 
proof.’ 

‘Grasp but the corner of my scarf, and I will show 
you in a trice.’ 

‘I seized the end of his garment — the window of my 
‘room opened as if by magic—-the God spread out 
|his wings, and away we went, cutting the air with the 
iswiftness of lightning. In an instant we were upon the 
| very pinnacle of the Park Street Steeple seated upon 
its turning and croaking vane. The clouds rolled away 
rapidly, and the stars shone out one by one from the 
| Heavens. ‘Ha! ha! ha!’ shouted my companion, ere 
\I had recovered breath, ‘this journeying on the wing 


| peds plume yourselves very much upon your steam cars, 
| steamboats, and balloons: but I travel with the capacity 
|of thought, and distance itself is annihilated.’ 

‘Most willingly sir do I admit this, so waste no more 
| words upon the subject; and as time flies and the eve- 
ining is chilly, please perform your promise as speedily 
as possible.’ 





| ‘With all my heart, good sir, and now look upon the 
| City.’ 

| I turned my eyes upon the houses, and to my astonish- 
ment, the roofs were gone, and I could distinguish every 
‘part of their interiors, as plain as if it had been broad 
‘day. Snug in their beds lay most of the worthy inhab- 
‘itants of the ‘City of Notions,’ except here and there 
isome wakeful watcher at the bed of sickness, or a cau- 
itivus thief, who was pursuing his unlawful avocation, 
|beneath the mantle of night. 

‘Look yonder, said Morpheus,’ pointing toa small 
chamber, in an oid building on our right ; and see a mis- 
‘erable, wrinkled old man laying on ashackbed. Notice 
the shivering of his limbs, as he instinctively endeavors 
to screen them from the cold beneath the scanty covering. 
This man is worth his thousands; and yet on the very 
brink of the grave he deprives himself of the necessa- 
ries of life, to add a little more to his heap of shin- 
ing dust. Watch the working of his countenance. — 
Avarice and fear are fearfully blended on his furrowed 
brow.’ 


‘Pray tell me what he is dreaming about.’ He is 
dreaming that the midnight depredator is working at 
the lock of his ‘strong-box.’? He hears the grinding of 
the key in the rusty wards, the raising of the lid, the 
rustling of the robbers sleeve as he he thrusts his arm 
juto the box, and the rattling of the coin. Ha! ha! see 
him start from his uneasy couch; the mental agony has 
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given vigor to his limbs, and he walks in his sleep to the 
depository of his treasures.’ 

‘ But who is that young fellow in the room above him ? 
His quiet countenance indicates pleasant dreams.’ 

‘ He is the nephew and legal heir of the miser below. 
To-day he consulted a physician, to know how long his 
uncle would live, who assured him that the old gentle- 
man would be ‘gathered to his fathers’ in a few weeks. | 
This was to him most joyful intelligence, and he is 
now dreaming not only that his uncle is dead and safely 
buried, but that the time of mourning is past —that he, 
himself, is married to a youthful sweetheart, and at this 
very punctum temporis the miser’s mansion is resound- 
ing with music and merriment, in consequence of that 
event.’ 

‘Undoubtedly his dream will come to pass.’ 

*Far from it. The old man has long suspected his 
affection, and yesterday made a new will, leaving all 
his property to certain benevolent institutions, except 
one shilling, which he gave to his graceless nephew to 
buy him a halter.’ 

‘I see a rosy-faced youth in a large house in the ad- 
joining square. Whois he, and what is the subject of 
his dreams Y 

‘Do you mean the inhabitant of a cot-bed in the third 
story ? 

‘The same.’ 

‘He is a young sprig of aristocracy, who spends his 
time in sleeping, smoking, and writing billetdoux. He 
is deeply in love with a blue-eyed girl in the next street. 
Mark the smile that plays upon his lips and dimples his 
cheeks. He fancies himself, at this moment, on his 
knees before his mistress, and that she has promised to 
take him for better or for worse. Turn your eye to the| 
residence of the lady, and tell me whom you see in a 
retired drawing-room.’ 

‘I see a male and female, sitting by a table, and the| 
latter is apparently reading something to the former. | 
Now they are laughing immoderately. What does it, 
mean ? 

‘I'll tell you. The lady is the one that the youth in| 
the cot-bed was dreaming about. The gentleman with | 

her is a favorite lover, who has this night offered him-| 
self and been accepted. Like all the descendants of 
Eve, she preferred having two strings to her bow, in-! 
stead of one; but having secured the most preferable, | 
she intends discarding the other. She is amusing her-| 
self and companion, by reading to him the letters of the| 
dréaming swain. To-morrow, she intends returning. 
them to him, accompanied with a note advising him to! 
use them to light his cigars.’ 

‘What a treacherous jilt she is!’ 

‘Ha! ha! ha! my dear fellow, do not be too severe 








upon her; she is but a specimen of her sex. The heart! 


of woman is always ‘deceitful,’ and sometimes ‘ des- 
perately wicked.’ But I have no time to lecture on hu- 
man depravity, so look at that thin-faced man, with a 
large nose and red whiskers.’ 


|; clenches his fists, ant bestows several severe blows on 


| Mr Symmes discovers the entrance to his central para- 
dise.’ 

‘Who is his neighbor with the red night-cap, that is 
slumbering so soundly by the side of.his buxom wife ? 

‘That is a speculating merchant. He is dreaming 
that a certain article in which he has invested a large 
amount of capital, will rise, and that he, of course, will 
‘become immensely rich; while his worthy spouse is 
'dreaming pretty much the same thing, with this addi- 
tion, that her husband intends buying for her a new 
shawl, much more “elegant than any one worn by her 
neighbors.’ 

‘ How will these dreams turn out ?’ 

‘Why, the article he has purchased instead of rising 
will fall and bankrupt him, and his wife will not only 
not get anew shawl, but will be forced to sell her old 
one to procure bread for her family.’ 





‘ Three doors from hence I see a man sitting up in his 
bed, with his eyes open, and fixed, as if in death. Is he 
awake Y 

‘No, he is asleep. He is a poor, miserable debtor, 
who is daily beset by creditors and hunted by bailiffs. 
He fancies that one of the latter is now pursuing him. 
See, he jumps from his bed, and the organ of vision 
not being in action, he runs against the door, and by 
|bumping his pate wakes up. Look atthe interior of the 
large public house on the left. You see three individu- 
jals sleeping in one room. The one with gray hair and 
a smooth, mild countenance, is a very worthy man, who 
devotes the gains of an industrious life to charitable 
|purposes. He gives liberally to the indigent of every 
/nation andsect. The poorchildren, that he has clothed, 
‘and fed, and educated, are now before him, and, kneel- 
jing, thank him for his beneficence. Sweet, indeed, is 
|the slumber of the virtuous man. That dark, savage- 
looking ruffian, who starts and tosses in his sleep, is the 
iveriest villain that walks your earth. He has broken 
‘almost every law, human and divine. The victims of 

his cupidity, and hatred, and lust, mingled with the 
forms of fiends, people his dreams. He hears the ery of 
\the widow and the moan of the orphan, that he has 
robbed of their pittance and forced to depend upon the 
cold charity of the world; — and the death-shriek of the 





foe that sunk beneath his dagger-stroke, and the yell of || 


despair wrung from a broken heart, ring fearfully in 
his midnight dream.’ 

‘Who is the third man I see? 

‘He is a right merry blade—a cobbler, who has 
spent some forty years in telling stories and cracking 
jokes. Listen, and you will hear him laughing in his 
sleep. Hedreams thathe is at a meeting of his cronies, 
and that he is amusing them with his fun. You can 
easily account for his merry look. In the chamber 
above them, you see a short, wirey man, with a Ned- 
| Pepperish head of hair. Look, he rises in his sleep — 


his head-board. We is a noted prize-fighter, and is 


dreaming that he is in a ring and rapping the cranium 


‘Tsee him distinctly. He is continually moving his, | of an adversary, instead of a pine plank.’ 


arms, as if performing some work.’ 


| ‘What withered old woman is that I see a few blocks 


‘That is a celebrated violin player, and he is dream-| to the right, reposing beneath a crimson canopy ? 


ing that he is performing, with great applause, to a 


athick sweat has broke upon his brow. He has met 
with troubles in his dreams. The bridge of his viol has 
fallen, and he vainly essays to put itup. He is nearly 
dead with fear that the audience will hiss him from the 
stage.’ 

‘But who is the person reposing a few streets from 
him, on a couch in an upper story? His countenance 
looks wrinkled and marked with intense study, and his 
form is uncommonly attenuated. I see books and in- 
struments of science scattered around the room.’ 

‘Oh! that is a visionary philosopher, who has spent 
the best part of his life in labors as futile as that of at- 
tempting to square the circle, or to make motion per- 
petual. He is a great utilitarian and public economist, 
and is now dreaming that he has discovered a plan by 
which mankind can live like chamelions, on air, and 
thus save a vast sum of money that has annually been 
expended for food. His plan will undoubtedly be put 
into practice when Parry reaches the North Pole, and 


|; ‘That isthe most mendacious old lady your city af- 
crowded house. See his arm has ceased moving, and|| fords. She is so fond of fibbing, that she never tells the | 


| truth, if she can possibly avoid it.’ 


‘She is dreaming of her favorite amusement, I pre- 


! 
;,;sume ? 
| 


| 





| 


|| 


can bear.’ 


but lo! he had gone. 


fro on my seat, with every blast. 








darting through the air like a shuttlecock. At times { 
could catch glimpses of the roofs of the buildings and 
pavements I was approaching. As I drew near the 
ground, contrary to the laws of gravitation, my descent 
became less rapid. I seemed to be caught by some 
guardian angel, and borne gently tothe earth. I stared 
round me — where! — what!— how! I was sitting bolt 
upright on the floor of my study. The truth flashed in- 
stantly across my mind. I had been dreaming. My 
empty grate was the cause of my chills. I had indeed 
slipped down—not from the top of a steeple, but from 
imy chair. I very soon retired to my recess, once more 
to sleep, and perchance to dream again. 
G. K. 





LEAF FROM MY SCRAP-BOOK. 


Original. 








‘Berrer days,’ it has been no less truly, than beauti- 
ifully observed, ‘are like Hebrew Verbs, they have no 
present tense.’ Nevertheless, it might have been added, 
‘not unlike these same verbs, they have that, by way of 
|recompense, wherewith to supply their place, and in the 
praiseworthy spirit of our Constitution, provision is 
|made for all vacancies. For, from youth to manhood, 
‘and from manhood to the days of three-score and ten, 
while the sands of life continue to ebb, and the stream 
of time slips stealthily along, though bearing with its 
/current no sources of delight which glide not swiftly by, 
|we are yet no strangers to enjoyment. Earth still has 
/charms, which, we fain imagine, will withstand the tide 
‘of change which is sweeping away the foundations of 
|so many schemes, and survive the wreck of mortal des- 
lolation. Cold as is the world, and repulsive even as its 
icares and anxieties may be, it still is left us to revel in 
|the prospect of thick-coming pleasures, and there are 
lyet bright spots in the bleak waste, looming up to our 
view in the dim distance of futurity, like the light-house 
|to the tempest-tossed mariner — around which are clus- 
tered all the hopes of the heart. 











He who has to any degree been accustomed, at times 
stealing away from the fatigues of the day, to abstract 
himself from the busy hum of the world, and turn his 
| thoughts within to the current of his own soul, whether 
jhe dwell with a long and lingering look, upon the som- 

bre shadowings of the past, or relapse into the visionary 





old, she fears her punishment will be greater than she || 
) 5 


1 had been so charmed with the chat of my compan- 
ion, that tillnow [had hardly felt the winter wind. I}|then mourn, as the first breath of the rustling wind, 
tried to move my limbs, but they seemed frozen and icy 
cold. I turned to solicit the aid of the god of dreams, 
There I was — over two hundred 
feet from the earth— perched on the end of a weather- | edge to existence, and help us to jog merrily on, amid 
vane — exposed to a north-wester, and rocking to and | the rude jostlings and thumps of the world. It is their 
My hands gradually | office, to give briskness and buoyancy to the spirits — to 
lost their power of clinging —my head grew heavy — || brush away the gloomy sorrows of unfeigned misfortune 
I slipped, and plunged — down —down— whirling and ||— enable us to bear up our storm-beaten bark, against 


| dream of futurity, will recognise in that which has been, 
|;and that which is to be, the only truly pleasurable sea- 
sons in the race of life. Memory, with the blithesome 


| 
|notes of her harp, can revive afresh scenes such as 
|| mortal eye seldom kens, and Hope, the great controller 
‘|of human happiness, will point the mind, as it broods 
lover its own fortunes, beyond the darksome cloud, and 
|| gathering storm, to prospects perhaps unattainable and 
| illusive, but far more enlivening than the reality. With 
| Us, the idea of enjoyment is disconnected with the pres- 
ent, and in our moments of despondency and gloom, we 
|| would fain cling to expectation as a certainty where- 
| upon to cast anchor, and looking around upon the broad 
}aapenee of existence, breathe forth a wish for warmer 
|, days and brighter skies. 
|| It has been remarked, that friends are like ghosts — 
|,much talked of, sedom seen. So, too, with better days. 
| All discourse upon them —every one dreams of them 
| pea one realises them. We are all indulging in the 


| golden visions of better and merrier days — all spurring 





| 

| ‘ , > reg is fi 2} . . . 

| True, but her dream is far from being a pleasant |on gray-headed father Time, so way-worn and weary, 
jone. She —_ that a law has been passed that sub- || and pressing forward in the pursuit of pleasures, only to 
jects all liars tothe pain of having a pin thrust through |! he viewed lik : : anita, ‘ 

goct P i I > a - viewed like the horizon, in perspective, as though he 
their tongue, once for every offence; and, like Cain of 


could be made to retrace his steps, or recall years long 
since sunk into ‘the lap of oblivion.” We love to sit 
land build for ourselves castles in the air — watch them, 
[as they, bubble-like, move in their upward progress, — 





| 


,crumbles them like the thousands that preceded them — 
jlangh at our folly, and make sport of our pains. Such 
trivial circumstances wear off the rust of life, give an 
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the rough buffetings of the storm, and shape our course 
with joy and gladness, amid the shoals and quicksands 
of life, ‘ fearless of being wrecked by the way.’ 

But this longing for better days, and restless desire of 
prying into the secrets of futurity, are no matter of won- 
der. Whois there, that never has felt the keen sensa- 
tions of those moments, when he would hurry on the 
wheels of life, and look upon the past scenes of his stri- 
vings, as but blanks in existence, whose throbbing heart 
has never responded to ‘ the trumpet-voice of fame,’ — 
whom the solemn hour of midnight never found steal- 
ing the march upon time, and tasking the energies of his | 
mind with schemes of success, as enduring as the spirit | 
which gave them birth? Aye, where is the man, who| 
does not at times shake off his listless indifference, and | 
feel anxious to know, whether he shall rise by his own| 
exertions, or be but an incubus upon the efforts of others | 
—whether the memory of his virtues shall survive the | 
occasion which originated them, and live when the ten-| 
ement of clay shall have mouldered into dust, or he shall | 
journey on unnoticed, in life’s way-faring pilgrimage, | 
and sink into the tomb, ‘unwept, unhonored, and un-} 
sung ? 

Commendable, nevertheless, as is a proper care for | 
the future, a too feverish anxiety for better and more jo- | 
cund days, is only productive of injurious results. There | 
are moments in every one’s existence, when the realities | 
of the world appear cold and lifeless, when the deep | 
shadows of midnight settle around his present prospects, | 
and nosounds of mirth and gaiety, come booming along | 
the oceanof memory. The grief-worn mind, feels in that | 
gloomy hour, an aching void, which earthly hopes and | 
earthly glories can never satisfy. Its ebbing springs el 
consolation have dried up — it knows no source, whence | 
relief can come. No pleasant dreams of fancy lighten | 
the burden of its sorrows — the ten thousand enjoyments || 
reflected back from the mirror of the past, only add to|| 
the poignancy of its anguish—and the beauty and gran- | 











jlain during the late war, had not Nature —as if foresee- 


on, Without evenany heart-rending discouragements. | 
For what are we, but beings subject to the infirmities of 
mortality, swayed by contending passions, and living in 
a world, over which virtue and vice are equally striving 
for the mastery? If then, our fellow men have not 
manifested to us that show of respect, which comports 
with our dignity, Jet us denounee them as ill-natured, 
and have done with our complainings, rather than for- 
ever brood in silence, over smothered feelings. W.M. 








Original Nauttcal Sketches. 








WHEALING IN THE PACIFIC. 
Chapter &. 


IsLaNDs are said to be the nurseries of Genius — an 
assertion which would be wonderfully supported, if we 
could prove Greece and Rome to have once been two 
snng little detached parcels of land, situate in the midst 
of the Mediterranean Sea ; and Germany a resurrection 
of the quiescent Atalanta. Iam rather inclined to at- 
tribute this opinion to the overweening patriotism of our 
neighbor, John Bull, whose sea-washed isle produces 
better things than all the rest of the world can afford ; 
although, perhaps America can match him in thunder 
and lightning. But Iam getting into the clouds. Let 
me descend again to earth, andif I alight upon the 
sandy plains of Nantucket, I shall not hurt myself by 
the abrupt descent. 

Nantucket is an island well known to every navigator, 
and is, in a dark night, as studiously shunned, as is her 
shipping by every one who has ‘ sailed out of the place 
before.’ 

The town, which is a namesake of the island itself, is 
a small collection of wooden buildings hovering around | 
a small inlet of the sea, which forms a tolerable harbor, | 
where the whole of the British fleet might have safely 








x whi ry P 4 }}. . . ° = . . | 
deur of nature, which once kindled upon the altar of the |) ing the pusillanimity and compromising disloyalty of the | 
soul, thoughts so lofty and so glorious, now seem only || jslanders— thrown an unyielding sand-bar across the | 


to mock at its calamities, without turning it away from || 


the contemplation of its wretchedness. Oh, it is then | 
we see, that | 
Earthly things 

Are but the transient pageants of an hour; 
And earthly pride is like the passing flower, 
That springs to fall, and blossoms but to die. 
*T is as the tower erected on a cloud, 
Baseless and silly asthe school-boy’s dream. 


It is in that fearful hour, when bereft of hope, we care 
not for the world and its tasteless round of pleasures, 
that our affections lose their hold of earthly objects, and 
we feel solitary, unbefriended, and alone —it is then 
that the sickly pursuits of ambition are forsaken, and the 
mind turns coldly away, from its own dream-born crea- | 
tions— it is then that it welcomes with joy, that long) 
expected hour, when, its stormy struggle ended, it wings 
its flight away from the things of time and enters upon a 
state of being, where the pangs of mortality are never 
known. | 

But there are many who have habituated themselves | 
to courting, rather than avoiding such feelings as these. | 
They love to call up to remembrance, the pleasures of 
by-gone days, and often-times at night, retired within 
themselves, they sit beside their fire and ‘ lantern dimly 
burning,’ with their elbows upon their knees, and their | 
head between their hands, musing upon the ill haps of | 
existence, and mourning over the troubles and perplexi- 
ties of this ill-natured world. Fora long time in mel- 
ancholy sadness, they linger amid the up-hills and down- 
hills of life, but across the sunny spots in its waste, they 
hurry with quickened steps, Spurning with disdain the 
enjoyment of those fruits, which their untiring exertions 
have secured to them, they make more exalted delights 
the object of their aspirations, and look with a heavy | 
eye upon every source of gratification yet unattained. 


Now, undoubtediy all such cross-grained feelings, 
when mingled in due proportion with the sunshine of 
life, give the proper tempering to prosperity. He who 
never cries, will never laugh — he will always be found 
with the shade of melancholy upon his features, unpre- | 
pared for the world and its duties. It is useless to think | 


that the voyage of life will always be smoothly and gaily | 


harbor, which told Thomas Hardy, ‘ Thus far shalt thou | 
come, and no farther !’ 

The island was originally covered with woods, and 
inhabited by native Indians. 

Several adventurers from among the whites left the 
}main land, and formed a settlement where the town now 
stands. 

The Indian tribes, although hospitable to their Chris- 








the deeds of their youth — but the sorrowing shades of 
their fathers welcomed the last of their nation to the 
abodes of the departed! Oh! my Country, — how shalt 
thou account to the God of all nature, for the cruel deeds 
which thou hast exercised toward thy brethren of the 
forest ! 

Time! Time! thou bald-pated man of wings — why 
hast thou not drawn a veil between the present and the 
past, as impenetrable as that which thou hast hung be- 
tween the present and the future ? 

In the present day, every energy, every thought, and 
every wish of the Nantucketman is engrossed by Sperm 
Oil and Candles. No man is entitled to respect among 
them, who has not struck a whale; or at least, killed a 
porpoise: and it is as necessary for a young man who 
would be a successful lover, to go a voyage round Cape 
Horn, as it was for a young knight, in the days of chiv- 
alry, to go on a tour of adventures, and soil his maiden 
arms with blood, before he could aspire to the snowy 
hand of his mistress, and enjoy the delights of ‘ ladye- 
love.’ 

A young Nantucketman once told me with an air of 
deep concern, that he was the victim of hopeless love.— 
‘I have been courting Anna Swain,’ said he, ‘ for these 
two years, but she won’t have me because I never broke 
black skin, and despises me because I have never been 
round Cape Horn. So that it is necessary for me to 
dart my harpoon’into a whale, before Cupid’s dart will 
pierce her flinty heart; and I must grease myself up to 
the throat with sperm oil before I can glide into her good 
graces!’ I advised him to strike for the prize —to 
smooth his way to happiness. He took my advice. He 
went a voyage to the Pacific ; but his long absence and 
severe mode of life, broke up the association of ideas 
and feelings which had Anna for the key of the arch; 
and on his return heme, he told the astonished damsel 
that he had altered his mind! 

It was on one of those sultry afternoons, about the 
middle of August, when every body feels lazy, and are 








only tempted to exertion by the hope of alleviating en- 
nui, thata groupe of Nantucket people was assembled 
on the long wharf, apparently expecting something 
which was to come into the harbor. On the end of the 
| Pier stood about half a hundred clean, but coarsely 
dressed boys, whose sparkling eyes and glowing cheeks 
bespoke the germing man of enterprise; while their 
conversation betrayed an accurate knowledge of distant 
jcountries, strikingly blended with an unaccountable ig- 





tian neighbors, saw no reason why they should forego ||"orance of the men and manners of their own nation. 


'|the amusements of their country, and trample upon the || Hovering around an old broken anchor, were a few doz- 





memory of their fathers, to please a band of wanderers ||¢2 weather-beaten old fellows, whose blank countenan- 
| whose practices were not always in accordance with the |\ces verified the sentiment, that hard labor deadens the 
| precepts ineuleated in the religion which they pretended || mental faculties. On one side stood Captain Starbuck, 


‘to follow. So that their erratic friends finding all at- 
jtempt to civilize them abortive, compromised so far as to| 
‘join with the red men in some of their sports and exer- | 
One of these was, Hunting— not hunting the 
‘bounding doe or the antlered stag, but hunting whales, 
| which, in those days, ventured almost within the break- 
‘ers which wash the south shore of the island. 
| In those days the business was carried on in small 
open boats and canoes — thus it was that the Nantucket- 
man first learned the Art of Whaling; and although, 
now, beneath the huge heaps of clam-shells which whi- 
iten the plains of Nantucket, lie buried the original 
|wielders of the harpoon ; yet with ¢hem has not perished 
ithe spirit of enterprise, which their example kindled in 
the breasts of the Europeans. The religion of Jesus 
never flourished until his martyred blood had drenched 
ithe hills of Judea; Scotland’s myrtle sprang from out 
‘the dust of the butchered Wallace; and France! — for 
thee, the wrongs of St Helena shall pile on the lion’s 
crest a weight of vengeance that shall sink him in the 
dust; more than thy Chief’s imperial arms could do! 





|cises. 





As the white population increased on the island, the | 
number of the natives diminished, until a fever break- 
ing out among the Indians, they melted away like ice in | 
the blaze of sunshine. 


out the short span of human existence, and then descend- 
ed toan unwept grave. The dirge was not chanted over 
their unhallowed remains; no tradition immortalized 





Strangers in their own land, un- | 
pitied and alone, a few grey-headed aborigines lingered | 


|| who lived in Eunice Mitchell Street, near the school 


jalley. 


Close by him stood Captain Paul Gardner, who 
lived in the John Beard house on the hill. Then there 
was Captain Josiah Barker, who lived under the Bank, 
close to Nathan Beebee’s. There was Captain Obed 
Wyer, who was an American born, but an Englishman 
in heart. Here stood Captain Jethro Coflin, who be- 
longed to Egypt, and who was once taken out of the boat 
by the line, and narrowly escaped with his life. Three 
or four young mates stood listening to the monotonous 
conversation of their supericrs, and cunningly laughed 
at all their dead-born jokes. Ata little distance from 
these, stood a lordly company of ship-owners, whose 
broad-rimmed hats cast a very agreeable shade over half 
the wharf, and whose straight coats bespoke them to be 
Quakers. Ata considerable distance from the gentle- 
men of the sea, stood a number of landsmen. There 
was John Swain, the shoemaker, who made one pair of 
shoes a week, and remained drunk all the rest of his 
time. There was Doctor Pace, with his long cane, and 
longer face, who sold beeswax, and bought iron hoops 
for a penny a pound, and made matches with yellow 
paint, because it ‘come cheaper than brimstone.’ There 
was Dobbin, with his snuff-box, just emptied on the Com- 
mon. There was old Cash, with his apple-cart; and 
two calash-loads came rattling down upon the wharf, 
loaded with young women. 


Although this group was formed of very different ma- 
terials, yet all seemed to have one object in view. Some 
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thing was to be seen, and every body knew what it was, 
excepting myself, who felt a great desire tu be as wise 
as my neighbors. Not being willing to show my igno- 
rance to any of this enlightened community, I was cast- 
ing about in my mind howI could come at the truth 
without subjecting myself to contempt, when, seeing a 
little body hawking candy about the streets, I stepped up 
to him, and presenting a cent, asked for a stick of candy. 
He presented it cheerfully, and I then said, ‘ Pray, what 
are all those people doing yonder on the wharf? The 
boy rolled up his big eyes at me, and replied, ‘Why, 
don’t you know that Zenas Coffin’s ship, the General S., 
from New York, is coming in to-day? 1 would n’t miss 
seeing her for a hogshead of head-matter. She was 
built for a Liner, and is the handsomest vessel you ever 
saw. 'Zenas went to New York on purpose to buy her, 
and paid a vast sum for her. He is as proud of that 
ship, as he is of his quaker coat; but we haven’t none 
of us seen her yet, though they say she is mighty pretty.’ 

Thinking I could not be better employed, I mingled 
with the promiscuous throng, and awaited the appear- 
ance of the ship in question. I soon discovered a tall 
Quaker, dressed in gray clothes, surrounded by a vast 
number of citizens, who seemed to pay him peculiar re- 
spect. He also appeared to be a little elated, and I im- 
mediately decided in my own mind, that he was the fa- 
vored owner of the General 8S. The fact was soon | 
placed beyond a doubt — for three or four sturdy, beef- | 
eating quakers suddenly cried out ‘ Zenas! Zenas! —| 
she’s in sight! There she comesnow!’ Zenas started | 
and ran to the end of the pier. The throng thickened. | 
The brave ship came proudly around the point, and) 
amid the cheers of thousands, was made fast to the} 
wharf. Isaw Zenas step on board —the man seemed | 
happy. She was an elegant craft, and the carver and 
gilder had done their best. 








frame seemed to expantl when she was pronounced the 
finest ship ever built. | 

Zenas Coffin had an only son — the pride of his par- | 
eat’s heart. I knew him well, and have often been! 
much amused by his volatile sallies, and surprised at his 
mature judgment. This son, with several other youths, 
had left the wharf in a sail-boat, for the purpose of meet- | 
ing the new ship as she entered the harbor. | 


In the moment that his father was receiving the con- | 
eratulations of his friends, a sudden gust swept across 
the Bay and capsized the boat. A voice exclaimed: —| 
‘Mr Coffin, the boat has upset, and your son is drown- 
ing!’ and, at the same time, the death-shrieks of the boy 
were borne on the breeze to the ears of his sire. Boats 
were manned, and under way in an instant. The dis- 
tracted father ftew frantically from spile to spile, wring- 
ing his hands, and imploring the boatmen to expedite 
their movements; and then, while in the ravings of pa- 
rental agony he tore the gray locks from his reeking 
brow, he stretched forth his already childless arm toward 
the gallant bark, and loudly exclaimed, ‘ Look upon that 
ship — His she is, who brings me back my child, who 
rescues my only-begotten.’ And thy son was restored to 
thee, broken-hearted old man; and thou didst soon re- 
store him to his mother, but it was to his mother Earth! 
Ere succour could arrive, the dash of waves had met 


over him, and when the conscience-stricken billow gave | 


him back to the strand, he was gathered to his fathers! 

Return not to thy dwelling, bereaved and despairing 
one, for there the aged partner of thy woes sits in 
speechless sorrow. She will demand of thee her child, 
and thou shalt look out upon the world for consolation ; 
but that will present thee nothing but a dreary blank.— 
The Spring shall still put on its bloom, but to thine eyes 
it shall be ever dressed in sables—the Autumn shall 
yield its fruit, but thine is withered forever! Go— 


|| Scituate,’ continued he, ‘ and leave your scrap-island, 
The owner listened to the unmeasured praises heaped | Where I’ve been almost choked with sand already. By 
upon his ship, with uncontrollable delight, and his whole | Neptune, I always hated a Quaker, for he won’t fight for 


| 
| 


| 


office, and said they had come from home purposely to 
ship in his vessel. The owner lifted his hat over his 
forehead, put on his spectacles, and opening a large 
ruled book, told one of the candidates to come forward. 
A large raw-boned young man, with a countenance as 
rugged as a pitch-knot, and a pair of round shoulders of 
which Ajax would not have been ashamed, advanced 
toward the desk, and scratching his uncurried locks, 
said: ‘I have come all the way here to go ile-ing, and 
if as how you'll give me a good lay, I don’t mind ta- 
king on.’ ‘ We will give thee a hundred and thirtieth,’ 
said the owner, ‘ which will entile thee to one barrel of 
oil out of every hundred and thirty barrels which the 
ship brings home.’ ‘ A hundred and thirtieth !’ said the 
youth, putting on an alarming stare — ‘ No, I’ll not go 
for that; give me a hundred and fiftieth, and I’ll go.’— 
‘Some men,’ said the other, ‘would take advantage of 
thy ignorance, and accept thy offer; but I will honestly 
inform thee that the terms which I proposed are far bet- 
ter than those which thou demandest.’ 

‘Don’t tell me that, Mr Owner,’ said the youth —‘I 
know better. A hundred and fifty is more than a hun- 
dred and thirty, fair counting. You might as well tell 
me that a peck of corn isno more than a bushel. No, 
no, you don’t preach me out of my rights that way.— 
Blast a man that won’t stick up for his rights!’ 

‘ Stop, stop !’ said the Quaker, ‘let’s have no swearing 
here. If thou likest our terms, thou mayst go in the 
ship. If not, there are other vessels fitting out, some to 
go round Cape Horn, others to go on the Banks. 

‘O yes! cried the incensed young man, ‘after I’m 
come all the way to Nantucket, to go out in your new 
ship, you now want to turn me off into some old vessel 
that will sink before she gets out of the harbor — but 
you don’t catch old birds with chaff. I’ll go back to 








his country !’ 

So saying, the young man flung out of the counting- 
room in disgust. 

The next who came forward was a little, dark-com- 
plexioned fellow, who said he had been on the Grand 
Bank a-fishing. ‘ As thee has been at sea, we will give 
thee a better lay than we offered thy profane associate,’ 
said the owner; ‘we will give thee a hundred and twen- 
tieth.’ 

‘Well,’ said the fisherman, ‘I don’t care, then, if I 
ship for one season.’ 

‘Ono, thou must ship for the whole voyage,’ replied 
the other. 








king off their hats, gave her three hearty cheers as she 
moved majestically out of the harbor. 

Zenas Coffin beheid the scene, and his heart sunk 
within him. He compared the feelings that he experi- 
enced when that faultless bark first entered the harbor, 
with those overwhelming reflections which damped his 
joy at her departure, and dreadful was the contrast !— 
He, for whom he had toiled in winter’s cold and sum- 
mer’s heat; for whose sake he had ‘ pierced himself 
through with many sorrows’; and on whom his hopes 
were fondly, ah! too fondly hung, should no more glad 
his aged eyes, and cheer his declining years with the 
prospect of living again in his posterity. He turned 
sadly away from the noisy group, and slowly retreated 
to the abode of his desolate wife, to mourn with her the 
fallacy of all earthly happiness. 

As soon as the General S. anchored outside the Bar, a 
lighter ranged up alongside, and was quickly discharged 
of a quantity of shooks, beans, peas, and molasses. — 
She was then cast off, and returned to the harbor for a 
fresh supply. Another lighter then came up. She 
brought a number of hogsheads of bread, some provis- 
ions, and seven barrels of rum; the latter article was 
carefully stowed in the run. Thus did these sloops sup- 
ply the ship with her water and stores, until the last 
lighter brought off to her a prodigious quantity of spades, 
lances, harpoons, and poles; also, tow-lines, grindstones, 
and other necessaries for a Cape Horn voyage; all of 
which being put under deck, the ship was pronounced 
ready for her departure. ‘Two spare boats, placed ona 
frame over head, shaded the quarter deck, while anoth- 
er, placed on spars which projected over the stern, was 
ready to be cleared ata moment’s warning. The cap- 
tain’s boat sat upon the cranes, on the starboard side, aft. 
The first mate’s boat upon the cranes, on the larboard 
side. The second mate’s boat on the cranes, at the lar- 
board waist — hence called the waist-boat. 


Her sails being all bent, and every thing in readiness, 
she awaited the first fair wind, to take her over the 
shoals. Zolus was propitious, and early in the morn- 
|ing, about the first of October, the ponderous iron was 
|dragged from its oozy bed, the sails were loosed, and the 
| pensive mariner cast a wistful look at the tower and bal- 
| cony, just discernible through the mist, sighed a long, 
|long farewell to the home of his childhood, and squared 
“away. , 





| While the General 8. is pursuing her course over the 
ishoals for the Western Islands, I must describe to the 
\reader the principal characters on board. 
| 





‘I can’t think on’t,’ answered the man, and forthwith | 


followed after his associate, running down the street, and || 


bawling ‘ Davy! Davy !’ from the very top of his lungs. | 


The next who made application, was a person whose | 


‘appearance differed much from that of either of his], 
|companions. He was a square-built, short, high-breasted || 


fellow, whose visage had been scorched by many a ver- 
tical sun, and whose faded blue collar, and nicely-| 
brushed hat, begirt with a profusion of ribbon, pro- 
,claimed him to be a man-o’-war’s-man; one who had | 
‘often passed round the capstan in his best ‘ bib and tuck- | 
jer,’ and taken peculiar pains to shield him from that 
| worst of punishments, the stopping of his grog. 
‘Where does thee belong? said the owner, eyeing | 
‘him with increasing interest. 

‘I belong to Cape Cod,’ said the blunt sailor. 

‘ Does thee wish to go out in my ship? inquired the 
owner. 


‘I must have a hundred and tenth, if I do,’ said he. 





sailor made his mark — Benjamin X_ Bowsprit. 
From the remainder of the group, four men were | 


wretched man! thou hast learned the destiny of all the |shipped. This reinforcement, added to those who al- 


Earth — thy rest is in the grave! 


| ready belonged to the vessel, who were mostly Nantuck- 


The General S. was now speedily made ready for sea, ||e€tmen, comprised the ship’s company. The General S. 
and the owner was anxious to make up her complement || W4S soon in readiness to go over the Bar. 


of hands, to save the expense of hiring riggers and la-| 


On the appointed day, her top-sails were loosed, reefed 


borers. An agent soon returned from Boston, after an ||—‘ Sheet home and hoist away!’ A large concourse of 

unsuccessful search for negroes; while about the same || people, assembled on the wharf, emulated each other in 
: | . ° : : . 

time a parcel of Cape Cod men surrounded the owner’s || their readiness to assist in casting off her fasts, and, ta- 


The treaty was soon amicably concluded, and the}! 





Captain Coffin was a small, smoke-dried man, whose 
countenance wore the hue of a leg of bacon; ardent in 
his pursuits, and wholly devoted to the cause in which 
|he was embarked. 'Tosum up the whole, he was a Nan- 
tucketman. ‘No farther seek his merits to disclose,’ for 
they beggar description ! 

Mr Hussey, the first mate, was a tall, long-limbed, 
clumsy being, in whose countenance apathy had set her 
leaden seal; and every exertion of his unwieldy body, 


; every word that he uttered, proclaimed him a man pos- 


sessing to a high degree the only requisites for a whale- 
man —‘main strength and stupidity.” He had been 
reared among whales, knew all about whales, and was 
almost a whale himself. He could tell a sperm whale 
at the distance of six miles by the cut of his flukes, and 
could distinguish between the male and female whales 
by the length of their eye-lashes. He had no idea that 
there was any other science in the world, save that of 
|‘ taking care of whale,’ and believed that the summit of 
humanity had been attained when a man could face a 
young bull without flinching — and indeed we must con- 
fess that no business carried on, is so well calculated to 
enlighten the world as the whale-fishery. 

| Frederick Swain, the second mate, was an active, en- 
'ergetic little fellow, whose opportunities for acquiring a 
knowledge of mankind had been more favorable than 
|were those of his uncivilised superiors; and he was 
several times heard to say, that if he thought he had a 
‘drop of Nantucket blood in his veins, he would cut it 
‘out. Still he possessed, to a high degree, the character- 
istic rancor toward live whales, and the fostering ten- 
jderness for dead ones, which redeemed his claim to the 
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outraged title of a Nantucketman. He was generally 
known among the crew by the appellation of ‘ Dismal 
Jerry,’ which title he gained by the gloominess of his 
temper, the eccentricity of his manners, and his love of 
solitude. He seemed to imagine that all the world had 
conspired against him ; and even the proffered hand of 
friendship was as warily scrutinised, as if it held within 
its grasp the seven plagues of Egypt. Yet Frederick 
was generous, and noble in his disposition ; easily ap- 
peased when offended, and kind to the unfortunate. 


Gardner, Coffin, and Starbuck, were the three boat- 
steerers. Gardner, who steered the captain’s boat, was 
atall, personable young man, ignorant of course, but 
successful in striking whales. Coffin was a nimble and 
enterprising youth, ‘rank poison for a whale ’— he 
steer2d the mate’s boat. Starbuck, a nephew of the 
owner, who steered the second mate’s boat, was a lazy 
stripling, but capable of doing something when he chose 
to exert himself. He was extremely well-formed, and 
possessed considerable enthusiasm ; but his opportunities 
for acquiring knowledge had been limited ; and he did 
not possess that hardihood of nerve, and stupid insensi- 
bility of danger, which is so much in credit with the 
whalemen. Notwithstanding all this, he was a great fa- 
vorite with the girls, probably on account of the delicacy 
of his complexion, the sensibility of his mind, and the 
kind expression of his animated blue eyes. 

Paul Inott, the cooper, was a great, overgrown booby, 
disgustingly conceited, cowardly, and mean. 

Joseph Richards, a foremast hand, was a tall Indian, 
belonging to Martha’s Vineyard, who had been persua- 
ded to ship by the owner, on account of a current report 
that he could see three-day’s-sail ahead. 

Ben, the man-o’-war’s-man, a Swede, and a few Nan- 
tucketmen, mostly boys, comprised the remainder of the 
ship’s company. 








MY EARLY DAYS. 


Original. 





My early days— my early days — 
How sweet the memory ! 

Gay phantoms fill their sunny ways — 
Light-hearted company ! 


Then, all the stars that we espied, 
Seemed drops of living light, 
And every evenirg multiplied 
To our enraptured sight. 


And clouds that floated far above, 
Seemed downy beds of rest, 
For beings formed for purer love 
Than flows in mortal breast. 


The very fields in which we played, 
The pathway that we trod, 

A glorious loveliness betrayed, 
A beauty sent by God. 


Blest early days! ye ’re now no more ; — 
And I am growing old; 

My head is nearly silvered o’er — 
My days are well nigh told. 


Slow beats my pulse — my torpid breast 
Feels not life’s early joy ; 

My sleep is not that quiet rest 
That blest me when a boy. 


The earth has faded tomy view — 
My eyes are growing dim — 

And I seem dull and fettered too, 
In thought as well as limb. 


Yet though these sunny days have crept 
So suddenly away — 

Their memory still is freshly kept, 
To wake an old man’s lay. 


Cruetty to ANIMALS. — Man is variously connected with the 
lower orders of creation, in his daily avocations and pursuits— 
Original. and has frequent opportunities for the exercise of his benevolence 
or cruelty. It seems base, indeed, for the lord of creation to ex- 
How time goes on! how time goes on! ercise the latter, when we reflect how severally defenceless are all 

And leaves no relic to tell his flight, those mute creatures under our control. It is true that animale 
Save the wrinkled brow, and the face of care, feel as we da, and in the annexec paragraph Dr Chalmers notices 
Or the silvery tip of the first grey hair, the fact with an eloquence becoming the subject : 

As it cautiously struggles to light. ; 


HOW TIME GOES ON! 








These sufferings are really felt. The beasts of the field are not 
He never strays to the right or left, so many automata without sensation, and jast so constructed as to 

But on, straight on, like a surly elf; give forth all the natural signs and expressions of it. Nature hath 
As well might you talk to an angry wind, not practised this universal deception upon cur species. These 
As ask him to put e’en one second behind, poor animals just look, and tremble, and give forth the very indi- 

For he ’ll bid you take care of YOURSELF. cations of suffering that we do. Theirs is the distinet cry of pain. 
Theirs is the unequivocal physiognomy of pain. They put on the 
same aspect of terror on the demonstration of a menaced blow. — 
They exhibit the same distortions of agony after the infliction of it. 
The bruise, or the burn, or the fracture, or the deep incision, or 
the fierce encounter with one of equal or superior strength, just 
affects them similarly to ourselves. Their blood circulates as ours. 


Not meddle with time! He heeds no prayer, 
For a life prolonged, or happier hours, 

But on he goes, with his murderous scythe, 

Watching the sands in his hour-glass; blythe 
As a school girl, gathering flowers. 





A fearless pilot, he sets all sail! They have pulsations in various parts of the body like ours. They 
ane fern he Sduacie ariieuevous wil waa sicken, and they grow feeble with age, and, finally, they die just as 
8 3: Ss re : 
x ; ; we do. They possess the same feelings; and what exposes them 
But looks on the storm-cloud’s threatening frown, : Angi? s 
And laughs as he sees a ship go down to like suffering from another quarter, they possess the same in- 
Zs as 7 3 ° ° . a . 
U pprepared ie tne eae atid abe ' stincts with our own species. The lioness, robbed of her whelps, 
! g ! 


| causes the wilderness to ring aloud with the proclamation of her 
| wrongs; or the bird, whose little household has been stolen, fills 
and saddens all the grove with melodies of deepest pathos. All 
this is palpable even to the general and unlearned eye ; and when 
the physiologist lays open the recesses of their system by means 
of that scalpel, under whose operations they just shrink and are 
convulsed as any living subject of our own species, there stands 


Happy is he, who with steady eye, 

Can mark the sands as they ceaseless run: 
And as Time goes on in his beaten track, | 
Can trace with a smile every moment back, 

Saying, with truth, ‘I have wasted none !’ 








Y.N. T. 





forth to view the same sentient apparatus, and furnished with the 
same conductors for the transmission of feeling to every minutest 
pore upon the surface. Theirs is unmixed and unmitigated pain 














= the agonies of martyrdom, without the alleviation of the hopes 
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them down to die, their only fellowship is with suffering; for inthe 
|| prison-house of their beset and bounded faculties, there can no 
SATURDAY, AvcusT 1, 1835. || relief be afforded by communion with other interests or other 


a things. The attention does not lighten their distress as it does that 
Oricinat Number. — This is the third original number of this|| of man, by carrying off his spirit from that existing pungency and 
work, which we have furnished our readers during the three past | | pressure which might else be overwhelming. There is but room 
weeks — ane it contains matter which would be creditable to any || in their mysterious economy for one inmate; and that is, the ab- 
Magazine in the country. The nautical tale commenced on the || sorbing sense of their own single and concentrated anguish. And 


first page, was written by a person who is perfectly at home in| so in that bed of torment, whereor the wounded animal lingers 
such matters, and who is quite equal, it will be perceived, to the \| and expires, there is an unexplored depth and intensity of suffer- 
author of Whaling in the Pacific — although in the Farewell at Sea) jng which the poor dumb animal itself cannot tell, and against 
perhaps there is not so much real laughter-moving wit as will be|| which it can offer no remonstrance; an untold and unknown 
found in the former. The Leaf from My Scrap Book is a well writ-|/ amount of wretchedness, of which no articulate voice gives utter- 
ten essay, by a person whom we are pleased to rank among our)|| ance. But there is an eloquence in its silence; and the very 
correspondents, and who will doubtless contribute many happy ef- | shroud which disguises it, only serves to aggravate its horrors. : 
fusions to our columns. The signature of Y. N. T. is a sufficient} 
assurance that the article of poetry, thus signed, is worthy of at-| = <= 
tention; while the beautiful stanzas from Portland, together with! 

the moral miscellany, excellent music, and happily sketched Ad.|| 
venture of our ancient and esteemed correspondent G. K., consti: || 
tute a series of productions, every one of which can be read with|| 
pleasure, and praised without flattery. 





Tue Bancor Macazine, for July. — We have been requested to 
notice this work, and therefore have given it a careful perusal. —- 
The first article, ‘The Lumbermen,’ is tolerably well written, 
and some parts are pathetic; but if the writer had followed an- 
; cient Timothy Dexter’s advice, and sprinkled his narration over 
with commas, as one would his food from a pepper-box, he could 
not have made worse work of it for the reader. It is truly aston- 
ishing that common sense cannot dictate to every writer a proper 
Portrait in the June number of that work, will wonder at this news. || punctuation. The poetry is respectable, but the selection in short 
Such a piece of miserable blackguardism should not be suffered in| 
any community. 











Mr Avaric A. Warts, of London, has commenced an action || 
against Fraser’s Magazine, for a libel. No one who has seen his|| 


| metre not to our taste. The prose articles are creditable to their 
| several writers, and we think that the work will eventually be- 
come strong — we hope it will—as we shall then notice it again. 








ALLITERATION. — One of our literary contemporaries is singularly 
fond of using this mode of writing. In an article on Sepulchral In- 
scriptions and Epitaphs, we find the annexed instances: ‘To roam 
at the still, stellar, and solemn hour of the setting sun. — The loath- | ‘ 

: c : |; Tue Lapy’s Book, for July. — Not received. 
some worm is the lord of the lordly domain of death. —To behold a : y : : 
P ° | 
the solemn yew and downcast cypress weaving their deep, deflec-| 
tive, and dismal shade, over the sequestered valley of the gloomy P : 
me 2 ! 1 wine) os : HarvarpiAna, for July and August. — Received. This work is 
graves. — The boundary-less manor of monuments is an indisputed | ; 7 a ‘ , 
lid inahenition: tnt mest } peeps A to be continued. The first number of the*second volume will be 
inheritance, belonging to the peasant as much as to the peer. —A\}} . os . , , ; ‘ 
. — osu eek issued in September. Some of the papers are interesting, but it 


Tue Lapies’ Companion, for July. — Received. 


] 
|| Tne Knickergocker, for July. — Not received. 
! 


Tue Lapies’ Macazine, for July. — Not received. 


view of the grase-garnished graves humbles our vaulting vanity, has too much dullness, on the whole ; which renders it not so pop- 
and produces a conviction of the instability of worldly power and ular as it might be ‘alae - dene sprightly exertion of intellect 
pomp. —Those tears that flow from the fountain of sincere sorrow. rm ’ 

— Which at present remains in the darkness of sombre silence and 
nigrescent neglect.’ 








To CorresPoNDENTS. — The Orphan is a well written sketch, but 
Mr Atoxzo Lewis and Mr Newaatt, of Lynn, are about to pub- 


: ; pee ose : As ‘ . is much too deficient in incident to prove acceptable. The same 
lish a work, by subscription. It is to consist of articles written by . <2 2 . 

natives of the town in which they reside. We suspect that the|| #2" will apply to the Night at Sea. Why not give a bolder 
work will be very attractive, for that town has produced many ex-|| range to the imagination? We have lost the rejected article of our 
cellent writers, whose works are valuable as the effusions of gifted 


friendat B. We cannot promise to return the manuscripts of short 
minds. Subscriptions are received at the Galaxy Office. 


articles — Writers must preserve copies. Our friend at Hallowell 





x : will oblige us by keeping his promise. 

Tue AMERICAN GALLERY.— Some one wishes us to notice this , , — , 
establishment. We have only to say that we have not seen the ex- 
hibition. To afford money and time too, for the benefit of others, 


is not in our power. CONTENTS 


Her Majesty, Queen Adelaide, has acknowledged, ina letter lately On san Sones sings No. 47, ORIGINAL ARTICLES. The 
received, her thanks for the first number of The Passion Flower, || Farewell at Sea; A Nocturnal Adventure; Leaf from my Scrap 


published by Capt. 8. C. Reid, and edited by his daughter, in New|| Book; Ori1cina Nautica SkEtcHES — Whaling in the Pacific ; 
York City. We have received the last two numbers, which may || My Early days; How time goes on; Eprrorta; Cruelty to Ani- 
be examined at our office. 


mals; Literary Notices, &c.; Music; Waltz for the Flute, compos- 
Mrs Joanna Bait1ig is about to publish three volumes of new|| ©4 by Edward Riddle ; Taz Opp Corner : What are we? Where 




















Portland. D.C. C. 








Dramas, illustrative of the Passions. did we come from? Where shall we go? Silence ; Conundrums. 
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The Ovy Corwer. 


WHAT ARE WE ? 
WHERE DID WE COME FROM? WHERE SHALL WE GO? 








Original. 





Most people are like atop. They could not live, if 
they were not forever in awhirl. It is not to be expect- 
ed that such persons should ever pause in the midst of 
their bewildering career, and inquire what is their true 
business in this world, what is their primitive nature, 
and who placed them here. To me, these questions are 
intensely interesting — they are overwhelming. I re- 
member when I was a child. ’T'was but a moment 
since. I trace my course through the giddy season of 
boyhood, and neither in my childhood or my boyish 
years did I discover anything to enable me to solve these 
questions which embarrass their mature age. The 
world was the same then, as it is now. The arch of 
heaven was as blue, and the earth was as productive.— 
Why was I not astonished at beholding the wonders of 
Creation at that early period, when they were still new 
tome? Why did I not start with surprise, to find my- 
self in existence? Why did Inot make the vault of 
heaven echo with my demands to see Him who had put 
breath into my nostrils? Alas, it would have been so, 
if Ihad been created with ripened faculties. Had rea- 
son been as strong in my childhood as it is now, it would 
have essayed to grasp infinity, to climb the highest heav- 
ens in order to ‘ find out God.’ And is the wonder any 
the less to the man, than it would have been to the reas- 


joning child? Is there nothing here to astonish, because 
;custom has gradually unfolded the bright vision to our 
|eyes? Where are we, fellow beings? Tell me, where 
did we come from? What is this that we calla world? 
In what light is it regarded by superior intelligences ?— 
Behold the fields yielding their abundance — the bend- 
ing fruit-trees heavy with their delicious burthen — the 
vines groaning with their luscious load — the bright and 
glorious flowers that spangle the earth from pole to pole. 
All given us freely. It is worth inquiring who has been 
the mighty Benefactor, and in what way we can show 
our gratitude. 


SILENCE. 


Original. 








Tuere are few things more conducive to the health of 
the mind than oceasional solitude and silence. If the 
conscience be unsullied, silence will be a season of en- 
joyment; if the recollection of crime weigh on the 
mind, in silence resolutions of amendment are more 
usually formed, than amid the tumult and confusion of 
the world. The man who habituates himself to spend 
an hour, every day, in silence and seclusion, can scarce- 
ly become depraved; he who never withdraws himself 
from the busy throng of selfish men can hardly be other- 
wise. The army that is always marching cannot act 
with energy in cases of emergency; and the mind that 
never halts and reposes from the labor of artificial ex- 
citement, will be but ill quallified to grapple with violent 
temptation. Silence is to the mind what the bottom of 








a river is to a swimmer; when he can rest his feet upon 


the solid ground, he can look around him and see where 
he is. Hecan mark out his course, and startanew. To 
the religious man, silence is the throne of Deity. For 
when the world is shut out—when the passions are 
stilled, and the wandering thoughts are curved, his soul 
is in the presence of his Maker. ‘To those who have 
never habituated themselves to silent reflection, these 
things may sound like a dull sermon on morality. — 
Those who have tried the experiment will confess that 
\the soul is the most truly alive, when the animal man is 
jrestrained, and the redundancy of aimless thoughts is 
pruned. The stiller a clock stands, the better time it 
will keep; and an hour-glass runs the faster, the less it 
is disturbed. 





‘CONUNDRUMS. 


Original. 








Why is cheerfulness like the pouring out of distilled 
liquors?’ Ans.— Because it is a flow of spirits. 

Why is an umbrella, in rainy weather, like important 
news, and buttered bread? Ans, — Because it is spread. 
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